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The Church of the Holy R 


THE HOLY ROBE. 


In a church at Trieves, is a very ancient 
garment, resembling in form the modern 
Arab frock or tunic. Itis said to be the 
veritable garment worn by our Savior, at 
the time of his crucifixion—the seamless 
garment for which the soldiers cast lots. 
Once in thirty years, it is publicly exhi- 
bited. The last exhibition took place in 
1846, and the number of pilgrims was im- 
mense. It continued seven weeks, and it 
is said that twenty thousand pilgrims each 
day, paid their devotions to this sacred re- 
lic. They came in great numbers from 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, France, Hun- 
gary, and even Switzerland and Italy. 
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ORIGINAL. 


A TRIP TO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


Letrer 5. 


Boston, Aug. 7, 1855. 


My Dear Son :—The place of most in- 
terest on our route, was the ‘* Willey 
House,” on account of the sudden and 
tragic death of the family who once occupi- 
edit. The house is situated between two 
lofty ranges of mountains, and near the 
base of one of them. Several years since, 
a large mass of earth and stones became 
loosed near the top of the mountain in rear 
of the house, and descending with terrific 
violence, buried the whole family, consist- 
ing of nine persons, beneath it. 
in the rocks and earth above had been ob- 
served some time previous, indicating there 
was danger to be apprehended from its fall, 
and the family had made arrangements to 
escape to a place of apparent safety should 
the danger become imminent. During a 
heavy rain storm, an unusual noise in the 
night, as it is supposed, warned the affright- 
ed family of the approaching slide, and 
while attempting to escape they were sud- 
denly overtaken and buried beneath it.— 
There is a large rock behind the house 
which divided the slide in its course, so 
that notwithstanding the ground to some 
extent around the house was covered to 
the depth of twenty feet, the house stood 
uninjured. Had the family remained in it, 
all their lives would have been saved. The 
house remains for the examination of visi- 
tors, in the condition it was left by the fa- 
mily on the night of the calamity. The 
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few articles which attract most attention, 


are an old Bible, Psalm Book and Arith- 
metic, there are also a few pieces of crocke- 
ry ware, some knives and forks, &c. The 
house is one story high, and contains, I 
think, four rooms. Visitors have carved 
and written their names on the walls of the 
rooms and entrance, so I attempted to im- 
mortalize my name by writing it with a 
pencil in an unobtrusive corner. 

As we were leaving, the driver blew a 
blast from a tin horn, which reverberated 
among the mountains with startling effect. 
We then passed two very attractive water- 
falls, one called the crystal fall, the name 
of the other is now forgotten;—they are 
little streams which take their rise at the 
top, then leap and fall down the mountain 
side, forming beautiful cascades. Some 
other minor objects of curiosity were point- 
ed out as we proceeded ; one called the old 
maid’s face, another the young man’s face ; 
they are natural formations in the side of 
the mountains, and supposed to bear some 
resemblance to those two interesting clas- 
ses of individuals. Lastly the driver whip- 
ped his horses to make them run up a steep 
part of the road leading through the notch, 
a narrow space through the mountains of 
merely sufficient width to allow a carriage 
to pass. Having accomplished this feat in 
safety, we suddenly confronted the Craw- 
ford House, and were permitted to alight 
on its spacious corridor at 6 o’clock P. M. 
I was very soon painfully impressed with 
the fact that we were not the only company 
which had alighted there,—a hungry 
swarm of black flies, with a sprinkling of 
mosquitoes, having prodigious bills and 
ravenous appetites, settled upon my face 
and hands, apparently overjoyed that they 
had found a new customer; the vigor with 
which they plyed their nippers gave un- 
doubted assurance that they were adepts 
at the business, and were bent upon hav- 
ing their fill without so much as saying, 
‘** With your leave, sir.” Being unwilling 
to surrender without some show of resist- 
ance, I looked about for some means of de- 
fence ; finding my fellow sufferers were 
using their handkerchiefs for that purpose, 
I followed their laudable example, and laid 
about me with such vigor as to convince 
them that the fun was not all on one side. 

Near the house is a little pond from 
which the Saco river takes its rise. Here 
were two full grown tame bears, which 
would have attracted your attention; they 
were each chained to the opposite ends of 
a long pole which turned horizontally on a 





pivot at the centre, which permitted them 
to travel in a circle without coming in con- 
tact with each other. It was amusing to 
watch their movements, especially when 
they designed to move in opposite direc- 
tions; then came the tug, and then as in all 
cases where mere brute force is employed, 
the weak yielded to the strong, compelled 
with evident reluctance to follow his lead. 
I imagine their necessities are not very 
strictly attended to, judging from the eager- 
ness with which they galloped to the wa- 
tering place, when released from their con- 
finement. After slacking their thirst, they 
were allowed a short time for recreation, 
which they improved by wrestling, hug- 
ging, and tumbling each other about, ac- 
companied with such uncouth gambols as 
bears only can perform in native perfection. 
One of them escaped from his confinement 
some time since, and was absent several 
months. Early one morning repeated raps 
were heard at the door, on opening it to 
ascertain who the early and importunate 
visitor was, they were much surprised to 
see their long lost bruin standing on his 
hind legs, meekly imploring admission, 
waiving an apology for his absence without 
leave, he was again taken into favor, hav- 
ing evidently experienced some hard 
knocks; one of his fore paws being fractur- 
ed to such an extent as to be pronounced 
incurable by the surgeons. Thus ends the 
story of the bears. 

This day for the first time the house was 
filled with visitors. I met with a 
lady and gentleman from Boston, whose 
countenances were familiar, and with whom 
I ventured to make acquaintance, I also 
had the pleasure of riding in company with 
them part of nextday. The parlors were 
filled in the evening with the usual assort- 
ment of mustacheod young gentlemen, 
smiling young ladies, staid matrons, and 
anxious fathers,—the usual topics of con- 
versation, such as the state of the weather, 
both present and prospective, —the last en- 
gagement,—the next marriage, &c., were 
duly discussed, apparently to mutual edifi- 
cation. Feeling no especial interest in 
these subjects, (excepting perhaps the first 
named,) I betook myself to my solitary 
couch in the attic, having previously en- 
gaged a seat in the coach which was to 
leave for Littleton at 5 o’cl’k next morning. 

I hope to conclude this excitiug narrative 
in my next. Your affectionate father, 

T. J. T. 
——p—_—_—— 
LErTeR 6. 
Boston, Aug. 10, 1855. 


My Dear Son :—At an early hour on 
Saturday morning I was admonished by 
sundry loud raps on the door of my domi- 
cil, that the hour for preparation had ar- 
rived. I had anticipated the time some 
fifteen minutes, and was therefore soon in 
readiness. Soon after 5 o’clock, with 6 or 
8 others, we took seats in the coach en 
route for Littleton, the nearest rail road 
point. At about 7 o’clock we reached the 
White Mountain House, and breakfasted. 
A ride of 8 miles in the-cool of the morn- 
ing, had sharpened our appetites, and pre- 
pared us to do justice to the meal. Hav- 
ing appropriated as many trout and other 
good things, as we deemed needful to sus- 
tain us, and enable us to bear with com- 
posure the ups and downs that awaited us, 
with an increased number of passengers, 
we resumed our seats, and continued our 
devious way. 

For several miles the road was exceed- 
ingly rough, and in passing over stumps 
and stones and corduroy bridges, we were 


thrown with such force against the top of 
the coach as nearly to demolish my new 
white hat, or at least to give it a strong re- 
semblance to that old-fashioned article cal- 
led a ** cocked hat;’’ but as it shielded the 
cranium beneath, from being crushed in, I 
was disposed to view its altered condition 
with resignation. We were occasionally 
cheered with a partially cleared spot, adorn- 
ed with a cozy little farm-house, with the 
implements of husbandry scattered around, 
a cow-yard, a garden enclosed with a log 
fence, &c. But the centre of attraction 
was the rosy-cheeked, plump faced children 
of both sexes, some at play in the yard, 
others timidly peering out of the partly 
opened door or raised window. I could 
repeat all their Christian names in their 
order as I passed. There was Dan and 
Benny, and Jonny, and Jemmy, and last, 
theugh not least, Davy, yes, Dary, I could 
recognize him any where by the defiant 
position of his particularly slouched hat, if 
he chanced to near one, or if bareheaded, 
which is most usual, by the peculiar shade 
of his hair, reflecting the combined hues of 
the beet and carrot. Then came little Su- 
sy, and Mary, and Lizzy, the pet baby.— 
Here was a home, a New England home— 
the centre of warm affections and kindly 
sympathies, and though there was little 
that could be called attractive in the high 
heaps of stones, blackened half burnt 
stumps, and partially subdued soil without, 
within were garnered objects of the heart’s 
purest affection, so intertwined and affiliat- 
ed that when one member suffered or re- 
joiced, all the others participated. As we 
proceeded, the farms exhibited a good de- 
gree of cultivation and thrift, the farm- 
houses being more tasty and comforble 
in appearance, with barns of more ample 
dimensions, enclosed with stone walls or 
neat fences. Then came compact, pretty 
villages, with meeting-house and school- 
house in close proximity, indicating that 
religious and mental culture were held in 
estimation. 

At about 9 o’clock we arrived at the rail 
road depot in Littleton, when I purchased 
through tickets for Northampton, and at 
10 o’clock took the cars for that place.— 
The ride from Littleton to Northampton is 
one of rare beauty in rural scenery at thi 
season of the year. The road being con- 
structed on or near the banks of the Con- 
necticut river, it follows its winding course 
most of the way. The river contains with- 
in its green borders numerous little inlets 
of surpassing beauty, many of them cover- 
ed with a luxuriant growth of shrubbery. 
The meadows along its banks arein a high 
state of cultivation. ‘The hill-sides beyond 
are studded with flourishing villages and 
farming towns, while along the gentle 
slopes broad fields of exuberant grain and 
and grass were gracefully bowing and danc- 
ing to the music of the midsummer breeze. 

I arrived at Northampton at 6 1-2 
o’clock Saturday evening, and remained 
there until the following Monday morning. 
A few substantial and ornamental stores 
and dwelling houses have been erected 
since we resided there. The same stately 
elms shade the walks and streets. Round 
hill, capped with its forest clothed in rich 
livery of variegated tints, overshadowing 
stately private mansions, and a long line 
of public buildings, invited the pleasure- 
seeker to enjoyment, and the invalid to its 
Siloam pools and quiet repose. Mounts 
Holyoke and Tom maintained their usual 
gravity and relative position—the former 
rejoicing in its numerous visitors, the latter 
brooding over its numberless snakes, while 
the meadows beneath were teaming with 
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an abundant growth of broom corn and 
pumpkins. I had pleasant greetings from 
many old friends—others had finished their 
course, and were laid in hope in their last 
resting-place, awaiting the general sum- 
mons. 

On Monday morning I left Northampton 
for Springfield. Having a leisure hour I 
visited a lady acquaintance who had been 
transplanted from a pleasant home at Bos- 
ton to a nursery at Springfield, and who, I 
am happy to say, has proved a fruitful and 
ornamental vine. At 1 1-2 o’clock, I en- 
tered the cars for Boston, and arrived home 
at 5 o’clock, grateful, I hope, for improved 
health and the protection of a kind Provi- 
dence. 

In conclusion I wish only to add, that if 
the fulfilment of my promise has afforded 
you any amusement or pleasure, my design 
has been attained. 

Your affectionate father, 


T. J. T. 








PROFESSION NOT PRINCIPLE. 
“ They who have loved the fondest, the purest, 
Too often have wept o’er the dream they be- 
lieved ; [securest 
And the heart that has slumbered 1n friendship 
Is happy indeed if ’twas never deceieved.” 


**1 am almost tempted never again to 
confide in any one,” said Mary E— to her 
sister, as with a deep sigh she laid aside 
the letter she had been reading. 

“Why! what has happened?” said her 
sister, as she raised her eyes from the book 
with which she had been intently engaged, 
and observed the emotion visible in her 
sister’s countenance. For a moment she 
met no reply, for the thoughtful, half-ab- 
stracted manner of her to whom the ques- 
tion was addressed, showed how busily her 
mind was uccupied with past associations 
and present revelations, and how heavily 
for the time it weighed upon her spirit. 

Recovering herself, however, from the fit 
of abstractiun, she unfolded the letter and 
read an extract, the first lines of which con- 
tained sentiments of doubtful meaning, but 
finally ended in an unmistakeable expres- 
sion of wavering confidence from one in 
whom she had trusted as a friend tried and 
true. 

‘“* Never mind,” said the sympathizing 
sister, when she had finished, “only be 
careful not to give occasion for your friends 
to censure, and if they betray your confi- 
dence, grieve and injure your feelings, you 
will have the consciousness of having done 
right, and if they cannot appreciate charac- 
ter governed by such motives, they are not 
worthy of your friendship. I would 
not feel so at all. If sincerity is really 
wanting, the sooner you find it out the 
better.” 

“If there had only been an explana- 
tion,” continued Mary, “if a reason had 
only been given why such a change had 
been wrought, I might have felt differently, 
but it is so unlike any thing I have ever 
had reason to expect. Our intercourse has 
always been so marked by a perfectly frank 
and open-hearted expression of thought, 
feeling, and opinion, that I could not dream 
of insincerity.” ‘* You mast remember, 
Mary, you have a particularly confiding na- 
ture, that although candid and sincere 
yourself in your friendships, all are not so. 
There is a great deal of deception in the 
world. Honeyed words and blandest 
smiles are no sure mark of kindly feeling 
at heart. Such may fora time impress you 
with the belief that they regard you with 
especial favor, but they are doubtful friends 
whose final desertion will seem all the more 
cruel from their former apparent devotion.” 

“Oh! it is strange,” said Mary, with 
emphasis, ‘that people can express so 
much friendship, and so soon forget it.” 

“Tis because the world is cold, sister, 
And knows not friendship’s real ; 
In its icy arms it madly clasps 
False fashivn’s chill ideal.” 
“It is too true,” was the reply, “ and if 
there is any thing directly calculated to les- 
ten our attachment to this world, and make 
the heart sigh for a resting-place above, it 
is these things which show so plainly the 
uncertainty of human friendship. It makes 
me feel there is nothingin this world to be 
‘relied upon.” A faint smile played upon 
Mary’s features a moment as she said :— 
“*The loves and hopes of life’s day, have 
‘been likened unto sunbeams of brilliant 





hue, but to me their brightness seems f.d- 
ing and fleeting.” 

Mary and her sister, unlike some who 
sustain this dear relation, ever confided in, 
and sympathized with eachother. No joy 
or sorrow of the one but what was known 
to the other, but the ever buoyant, yet 
calm temperament of the latter, was less 
easily influenced by external circumstances 
than the former, thereby fitting her fora 
faithful counselor, which office she lovingly 
filled. Slow in choosing her own friends, 
she had occasion less frequently than Mary 
to mourn over false and forsaking friends, 
and it is not strange that the look which 
accompanied her half chiding tone, should 
have served for a moment to deepen the 
shade of sadness upon her brow, as she 
said, ‘‘ Marv, 1 know that in this case the 
treatment you have received is unkind, but 
are you free from blame? Are you in ge- 
neral sufficiently cautious how you surren- 
der your heart to another’s keeping?” 

‘** Perhaps not,” was the reply, ‘*but I 
am conscious of one thing, sincerity. This 
difference between profession and principle 
is what I detest.” 

** Be the more careful,” was the kindly 
admonition of the loving sister, for such 
feelings are not to be trifled with. ‘I 
know there is much of insincerity in the 
world, much of cold-heartedness, and it is 
deeply to be regretted, but remember the 
poet’s sentiment, ‘ a heart for any fate.’ I 
must leave you now, but be true and brave, 
and ultimately right shall triumph.” 

Mary now had a season of silence, in 
which she sought to compose her mind, 
and summon fortitude to meet as they came 
the little troubles of life, and not suffer 
them to depress her spirits when weightier 
matters demanded her cheerful exertions. 
In her own heart she felt the sacredness of 
friendship’s obligations, and as she thought 
how these had been wantonly violated, she 
could but feel a kind of desolation, and she 
murmured to herself, ‘* There is none true 
but God, and in him my spirit shall rest 
and be satistied. How thankful I am there 
is one Friend who is ever the same, to 
whom I can unburden my sorrows, sure of 
finding sympathy in which mingles no ele- 
ment to counteract its soothing power. It 
is a blessed comfort to have such an one 
ever near, with no fear of change, when all 
around are smiling to deceive.” 

For a time we leave her to her own re- 
flections, and briefly state the cause. A 
few month’s before this conversation be- 
tween these two sisters, Mary had formed 
a pleasant acquaintance with a young gen- 
tleman, while on a visit to her friends, and 
their seeming congeniality of spirit, and 
kindred tastes had given rise to an appa- 
rent cordial and mutual friendship between 
them. Circumstances had thrown them 
together very often, and as often had there 
seemed a high appreciation of each other’s 
society, and surely if the kind expressions 
of interest and regard were any indication 
of it, these were not wanting. Had these 
been as they seemed to be, the criterion of 
the heart’s devotion, there would have been 
no reason to think of any thing but true 
and lasting esteem, sincere and confiding 
regard. At last, however, with no appa- 
rent cause, Mary heard the one in whom 
she had trusted say that no particular in- 
terest had been felt or meant,—that he was 
not aware any thing had been said or done 
to convey such an idea. What then did 
mean those frequent calls, those kind in- 
quiries, and warm pressures of the hand ? 

It was then her injured spirit deeply felt 
the unkindness of the declaration to which 
action had borne no correspondence. Her 
sensitive nature quivered at the cold as- 
sertion, and she said in her heart, ** would 
that all were true.” Yet she forgave all 
in the spirit of Christian charity, allowed 
no words of censure to pass her lips; no 
feelings of revenge to influence her con- 
duct. She cherished the same spirit of 
kindness as ever, and went on her way, 
the careless world never dreaming that in- 
jured feeling had made her naturally lov- 
ing spirit still more considerate. She arose 
from her meditations with a resolute pur- 
pose to be strong in duty at whatever sa- 
crifice, and well she performed her task.— 
When we last saw her she was pursuing 
the ** even tenor of her way,” witha cheer- 
ful, trusting heart, its tendrils, however, 
loosened from earth, and attaching them- 
selves to that living vine, whose branches 
shall eventually twine around Heaven’s 
grateful arbor. 


Tuis is only ono of countless instances of 
injured, slighted love, only one instance in 
many, of the wide distinction between pro- 
fession and principle. Happy day, if it 


shall ever dawn, when all will be true to a 

nature made noble by pure profession sus- 

tained by holv principle. J. 
Granby, Mass. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE OLD AND NEW SHOES. 


‘Get away, you old ugly, one-sided, 
loose things, I won’t ever wear you again,’ 
said Neddie Barlow, giving his shoes a 
toss which sent them across the room, land- 
ing them snugly under the bureau. ‘ See, 
Bessie,’ he continued, ‘how twisted the 
strings are, and what a dull, dirty color the 
morocco is; I declare it is a shame to be 
seen in such looking things. I'll put on 
my new pair, mother brought home the 
other day.’ 

* Those are too small for you now, with 
woollen hose,’ answered Bessie, who was 
busy just then combing Clara’s hair.— 
* They will only hurt you, and be far more 
uncomfortable than the old ones; wait till 
summer comes, and then you shall wear 
them every day.’ But the self- willed child 
chose to have his own way, and going him- 
self to the drawer, found them, and put 
them on; then jumping up, said, 

‘See my feet now, Clara, don’t they look 
beautiful in such polished gaiters?? A 
moment more and he had fallen down, 
striking his head against a cricket—but not 
a tear did he shed—oh no, he had not worn 
the pretty slippery shoes quite long enough, 
this was but the beginning of the accidents 
they occasioned. Inetead of running down 
briskly to breakfast, he had to walk very 
slowly, the shoes were so stiff and tight, 
and at the table he looked happy, though 
in reality he was miserable. 

He had just jumped down from his chair 
when in frolicked Bruno, the great New- 
foundland dog, wagging his tail, and run- 
ning up to Neddie as usual, for a morning 
gambol. But poor Neddie could not en- 

joy the sport at all, for he was in constant 
fear of falling, and indeed did so every few 
minutes; and so the long day drearily 
passed at length, and the shadows of even- 
ing drew curtains over the parlor windows, 
and the tired little fellow was taken to his 
crib. 

Not a word was said that night about 
the shoes, but in the morning, when Ned- 
die saw the old neglected pair peeping at 
him from under the bureau, he recollected 
all the pain of yesterday, and finally burst 
into tears. 

‘Oh Bessie, give me back my good easy 
old shoes. I was a naughty boy all the 
day to wear the tight new ones, and never 
complain. See my toes are red now from 
the pinching they had, and my knees and 
elbows are black and blue. I believe I 
shall never want to look at them again— 
do please let me hold my good old easy 
shoes once more.’ 

Happy was Neddie again to be able to 
run about with comfort, and after the 
twisted strings had been replaced by fresh 
ones, and new patches been put upon the 
sides, they were in use many a day after 
that upon which Neddie had cast them off 
as ‘ good for nothing ugly things.’ c. E. A. 
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Benevolence. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE VOYAGE OF LIFE, 


AN ALLEGORY. 








It was a lovely morning in the early part 
of summer. The little birds were pouring 
forth their sweetest songs of joy, and all 
nature appeared in her gayest attire. On 
the shore of a broad and tranquil ocean, 
stood two youthful pilgrims, about to set 
forth on a long and weary voyage. The 
sky was without a cloud, the sea calm and 
unruffied, and under these favorable auspi- 
ces, the children launched their skiff, and 
took up the oars which were to propel 
them across the main, with cheerful and 
buoyant hearts. They could just catch a 
glimpse of the distant shore for which they 
had set sail, but their fairy bark passed so 
pleasantly and calmly over the surface of 
the water, that they felt in no hurry to 
reach the destined port. For several hours 








they continued to sail under favorable cir- 
cumstances, but at last feeling weary, they 
laid down the oars, and suffered the frail 
bark to glide on at will. They kept the 
distant land in view, however, and resoly- 
ed to reach it before night. Towards the 
middle of the day, the heat of the sun be- 
came very oppressive, and Wilful and 
Thoughtless steered their bark into a 
tempting cove, in hopes thus to be screen- 
ed from its scorching rays. Both had re- 
solved to remain in the boat until it be- 
came cooler, but being enticed by some 
rich looking fruit on an adjoining island, 
they forgot their former resolution, and 
hastily jumped on shore. Thoughtless 
then told Wilful that it would be advisable 
to keep in sight of the skiff, but Wilful 
was determined to explore the whole island, 
and told his companion that if he would 
not accompany him, he would go alone.— 
Rather than be left behind, Thoughtless 
resolved to follow the advice of his friend; 
and the perfume of the flowers was 80 
sweet, and the music of the little birds so 
delicious, that they continued to wander 
on, until they had traversed nearly the 
whole length of the island. But a small 
black cloud which had been gradually in- 
creasing, now occupied a large space in the 
heavens, and the pleasures of the erring 
pilgrims began rapidly to terminate. Be- 
neath each lovely flower a hidden thorn 
was concealed, and the songs of the birds 
sounded shrill and unpleasant to their ears. 
Wilful and Thoughtless began hastily to 
retrace their steps, but the path before so 
smooth, was now filled with briars and 
brambles, and several times they lost their 
way among the thick and intricate foliage. 
After several hours of hard travelling, they 
arrived in sight of the cove in which they 
had left their frail bark; but alas! it was 
nowhere to be seen, and the hearts of the 
two were filled with remorse and despair. 
They had been requested by their kind and 
loving father, to meet him on the bright 
and beautiful shore for which they had 
started in the morning, and to heed none 
of the tempting scenes spread out before 
them, but to pursue a straight course, un- 
til they reached the now vainly longed for 
land. For this purpose he had carefully 
supplied them with a boat so skilfully 
built, that it could never fail them if they 
followed his directions. Wilful and 
Thoughtless knew not what to do; but 
sinking upon their knees, they prayed that 
they might be enabled to reach the desired 
haven. But they knew not how to con- 
tinue their journey, their faithiul guide 
was gone, and they could hope only that 
their dear father would send them assist- 
ance in their time of need. Just as they 
had given themselves up for lost, they be- 
held their light skiff tossing about a short 
distance from the land, and although it was 
fast growing dark, yet they immediately 
throw themselves into the water, and after 
many and serious struggles, they seated 
themselves ouce more in the little bark in 
which they had started so full of hope in 
the morning. Both vigorously exerted 
themselves in rowing, until the beautiful 
outline of the promised Jand was plainly 
visible, and then Wilful being weary, again 
threw down his oar,and entreated Thought- 
less to land upon another deceitful island 
which they were fast approaching. 

* There is no danger now,’ said he, ‘ we 
are almost home; we will only stop to rest, 
and then we shall have new strength to 
finish our journey.’ But Thoughtless 
would not listen to bim, and Wilful, find- 
ing that his companion was determined, 
jumped from the boat as they neared the 
island, and was soon lost to sight among 
the thick and poisonous shrubbery.— 
Thoughtless shed many tears for his com- 
panion, whose folly he knew would termin- 
ate in his ruin, and his mind was filled 
with gloom and dark forbodings with re- 
gard to his own fate. He had been 80 
sinful that he feared his father might re- 
fuse to acknowledge him as a son, and cast 
him among his wicked and ungrateful chil- 
dren. But as he was about to turn the 
course of his bark in despair, two shining 
ones approached on a light-winged zephyr, 
and cheered the heart of the desolate boy- 
Hope took up the oar which Wilful hed 
left, and Faith pointed her finger towards 
the shore which they were rapidly nearing. 
And in a short time the golden gates of 
the beautiful city were opened, and 
Thoughtless was received by his father with 
open arms. But the night closed in and 
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Wil ul had not come, so that his brother 
was obliged to give him up for lost. 

Like these two young persons, we are 
all starting, or have started on our voyage 
of life, and the world is the broad sea upon 
which we have embarked. The vessel 
which should guide us through life is the 
Bible, and the oars are the exertions which 
we use to become Christians. The scorch- 
ing rays of the sun are the trials and trou- 
bles with which God tries our love for him, 
and the sheltered cove and pleasant island, 
are the pleasures which we engage in to 
drown the voice of conscience, and the 
singing birds and fragrant flowers, are the 
tempters which lure us on. But the black 
and ominous cloud is the token of God’s 
displeasure, and the sudden change in the 
appearance of the island, is the remorse 
which we feel when awakened toa true 
knowledge of our sinfulness. The briars 
and brambles which Wilful and Thought- 
less encountered, are the difficulties which 
we experience upon endeavoring to enter 
the way of life, for baits are continually 
thrown out for us, by those constantly ly- 
ing in wait for backsliders. The missing 
poatis the Bible, our guide over the rough 
ocean, for although we may think we have 
returned to the right course, yet if we go 
on without consulting God’s Holy Word, 
we shall surely fail. But by prayer and 
frequent reference to the Bible, we are 
again enabled to understand its doctrines, 
and treasure upits truths. But even when 
we think we are safe frum snares and temp- 
tations, we are often led astray, and tempt- 
ed to relax our efforts. And at last, many 
of us like Wilful, engage again in the vain 
pleasures of the world, thinking that we 
will prepare ourselves for the spirit land 
before death. Bat although in our early 
life we may have rebelled greatly against 
our heavenly Father, yet it is much better 
tocontinue on like Thoughtless, hoping 
that we may be restored to favor. And if 
at any time we are tempted to despair, our 
two friends, Hope and Faith, stand ready 
tocheer our drooping spirits, and pilot us 
safely into the destined harbor. EMMIE. 

Dedham. 








Morality. 
THE BLACK BOTTLE. 


We used to think, and often said, that 
travelling by Railroad, was, on most ac- 
counts, the pleasantest mode, not only on 
account of the roomy seats, and the com- 
fortable fires in cold weather, but the al- 
most universal good behavior. There are 
no opportunities for card playing, dancing 
and drinking, like our Steamboats. And 
loften consoled myself with the thought, 
that when all our Rail-roads were com- 
pleted, we should be delivered from the 
annoyance of Bars and Card tables. But 
how sadly are we disappointed at times, in 
meeting what is not any better, but per- 
haps worse. A few weeks ago, I was trav- 
ding to one of our populous cities, in the 
express train; night coming on, the pas- 
sengers were very much disturbed by loud 
and fuolish talking, and the most disgust- 
ing laughter, by a half-dozen young men, 
vho had grouped together. I considered 
this a great outrage upon decorum, and 
hoped it would soon subside, but instead 
ofabating it grew worse and worse until 
ifter midnight, when, one of the party ex- 
tibited a ** black bottle,” from which they 
drank freely. Then commenced such a 
ene of vulgarity, and profanity as I sel- 
dom ever witnessed anywhere. When they 
tad emptied the ‘* black bottle”’ of its con- 
tents, one snatched it from the hand of 
nother, and violently struck it against the 
tide of one of the seats, scattering the frag- 
ments in all directions, some flying in the 
lice of some of the passengers. For all 
tis outrage upon decency, not one word 
‘Treproof was given by the conductor, and 
lone of the passengers seemed willing to 

\counter a half dozen drunken bullies, 
Mobably armed with deadly weapons.— 
With others I applied to the conductor to 
ight me into another car, observing at the 

me time, that the company should add 

their usual train, a third class car, that 

8 sty for the accommodation of the 

“nish portion of the travelling public. 

ow, my young readers, I wish to im- 
& few thoughts upon your minds, 

Powing out of the picture, I have here 

owed you : 

Firat, those young men with the “ black 








bottle.” were genteelly and indeed richly 
dressed, and were probably the sons uf 
wealthy parents. Then you see, to be born 
rich, and to bé handsomely clothed, with- 
out good behavior, will not make the gen- 
tlemen. 

Second, that the use of intoxicating 


| drinks, makes the mind mean, the heart 


bad, and takes away all sense of shame.— 
Those young men looked as if they had 
been better taught, but the contents of the 
‘black bottle,” inflamed their passions, 
took away their reasons, and turned them 
into fools. The wise man said more than 
two thousand years ago, that such would 
be the effects of strong drink. Hear what 
he said, and ponder itin yourheart: Wine 
is a mocker, strong drink is raging, and 
whosoever is deceived thereby, 4 not wise. 
Third, That you should abstain from all 
drinks that would make you drunk. Those 
young men, with the “ black bottle,” would 
no doubt, have acted like gentlemen if they 
had been sober. Then I beseech you, 
children, avoid the wine cup, shun it, hate 
it, if you do not wish to be disgraced—if 
you do not wish to make beasts or fools, 
or both, of yourselves.—[S. S. Journal. 


THE ROAD TO RUIN. 


The theatre is often called a school of 
morals, but the vast majority who enter its 
walls find it a school for vice. Amos 
Lawrence testified that of the young men 
among his early associates who frequented 
the theatre, not one prospered in a world- 
ly point of view, or came to a good end.— 
Such testimony might be multiplied inde- 
finitely. A recent incident published in 
one of the New York papers, illustrates 
the influence of theatres upon the actors 
behind the scenes : 

‘** Among the twelve who were punished 
for drunkenness was one—a female—whose 
history is truly melancholy, though by no 
means unusual. She is not yet old, and 
was once pretty, courted and admired by 
all. She was born in the South, of wealthy 
parents, and her early years were blessed 
with all the privileges of one in her situa- 
tion. Her education was thoroughly com- 
plete, and she early gained a good reputa- 
tion as a writer. She soon evinced a pas- 
sion for the stage—.a passion so uncontrol- 
lable that, despite the entreaties of parents 
and friends, she became an actress. In 
this sphere she was very successful, and 
after a time made her appearance on the 
boards in this city, where she created no 
little furore. Her appearance was always 
hailed with enthusiasm, but after a time 
her fame and fortune began to wane. She 
fell, as many of her profession had done 
before, a victim to drink! Becoming dai- 
ly worse, no manager would run the risk 
of engaging her. For a time she gave evi- 
dence of an intention to reform, but the 
terrible passion predominating, she again 
fell. The formerly lovely woman, talent- 
ed authoress, and fine actress, sleeps to- 
night a vagabond in the Tombs!” Prison. 











Religion. 


THE GUARDED HOUSE. 


When the year 1814 began, troops of 
Swedes, Cossacks, Germans, and Rus- 
sians were within half an hour’s march of 
the town of Sleswick ; and new and fear- 
ful reports of the behavior of the soldiers 
were brought from the country every day. 
There had been a truce, which was to come 
to an end at midnight on the 5th of Janu- 
ary, which was now drawing near. 

On the outskirts of the town, on the side 
where the enemy lay, there was a house 
standing alone ; and in it there was an old 
pious woman, who was earnestly praying, 
in the words of an ancient hymn, that God 
would raise up a wall around them, so that 
the enemy might fear to attack them. 

In the same house dwelt the daughter, a 
widow, and her grandson, a youth of twenty 
years. He heard the prayer of his grand- 
mother, and could not restrain himself from 
saying that he did not understand how she 
could ask for anything so impossible as 
that a wall should be built around them 
which could keep the enemy around from 
their house. The old woman, who was 
now deaf, caused what her grandson said 
to be explained to her, but only answered 
that she had but prayed in general for pro- 
tection for themselves and their town’s 











people. ‘* However,” she added, “do you 


think that, if it were the will of God -to 
build a wall around us, it would be impos- 
sible to him ?” 

And now came the dreaded night of the 
5th of January; and about midnight the 
troops began to enter on all sides. The 
house we were speaking of lay close by the 
road, and was larger than the dwellings 
near it, which were only very small cottag- 
es. Its inhabitants looked out with anx- 
ious fear, as parties of the soldiers entered 
one after another, and even went to the 
neighboring houses to ask for what they 
wanted ; but all rode past their dwelling. 
Throughout the whole day there had been 
a heavy fall of snow—the first that winter, 
and towards evening, the storm became 
violent to a degree seldom known. At 
length came four parties of Cossacks, who 
had been hindered by the snow from enter- 
ing the town by another road. This part 
of the outskirts was at some distance from 
the town itself, and therefore they would 
not go farther; so that all the houses 
around that where the old woman lived 
were filled with these soldiers, who quar- 
tered themselves in them. In several 
houses there were fifty or sixty of these 
half-savage men. It was a terrible night 
for those who dwelt in this part of the 
town, filled to overflowing with the ene- 
my’s troops. 

But not a single soldier came into the 
grandmother’s house ; and, amidst the loud 
noises and wild sounds all around, not even 
a knock at the door was heard, to the 
great wonder of the family within. The 
next morning as it grew light, they saw 
the cause. The storm had drifted a mass 
of snow to such a height between the road- 
side and the house, that to approach it was 
impossible. ‘* Do you not see, my son,” 
said the old grandmother, “‘ that it was pos- 
sible for God to raise a wall around us?” 

Does not this story remind us of the 
words: ‘* The angel of the Lord encampeth 
round about them that fear him, and de- 
livereth them?’ Does it not seem as ifthe 
snow had been gathered together as by an- 
gels’ hands, to form a defence for that 
house where one dwelt who thus feared 
and trusted in God. 





“A WORD IN SEASON, HOW GOOD IT IS.” 


Five years ago a lady employed a man 
to put up a stove. She chose a fitting op- 
portunity, and addressed him on his soul’s 
eternal interests, and gave him a suitable 
tract. Subsequently, she had from time 
to time, occasion for his services, when she 
prayerfully embraced some favorable op- 
portunity for dropping an admonition or 
an exhortation. ‘Time passed on, and dis- 
ease, which had doubiless been preying 
some time on his vitals, manifested itself. 
There was a distressing cough, and great 
debility. He was obliged to abandon work. 
Now our friend administered to his relief 
and comfort, and visited his family often 
to impart the consolation of religion. 

Many a time did the dying man testify 
to the value of these humble efforts for his 
good. How long he had lived among the 
people of God, without-ever being spoken 
to about his soul! One kind word,—one 
little tract opens the door of his heart, and 
he receives the truth as it is in Jesus, by 
the effectual operation of the Holy Spirit, 
and dies in peace, commending his bereav- 
ed wife and children to his Heavenly Pa- 
rent. Who cannot win a soul to God?— 
Who is so young, so feeble, so ignorant, 
that they cannot say, ‘‘ Come with us, and 
we will do thee good.” 

“T have not wealth, or power, or skill, 
To broadcast all around ; 

The worid’s wide field I may not till, 
Nor sow its fallow ground; 

But little spots are here and there, 

Which { may weed of grief and care.” 








Parental. 


THE DRUNKARD’S DAUGHTER. 


That night I was out late. I returned 
by Lee’s cabin about 11 o’clock. As I 
approached I saw a strange looking object 
cowering under the low eaves. A cold rain 
was falling. It was late in autumn. I drew 
near, and there was Millie wet to the skin. 
Her father had driven her out some hours 
before. She had laid down to listen for 
the heavy snoring of his drunken slumbers, 
so that she might creep back to her bed. 
But before she heard it, nature seemed ex- 











hausted, and she fell into a truobled sleep 


with the rain drops pattering upon her, 
| tried to take her home with me; but not 
true as a martyr to his faith, she struggled 
from my arms, and returned to the now 
dark and silent cabin. Things went on so 
for weeks and months. But at length Lee 
grew violent, even in his drunken fits, to 
his self-denying child; and oneday when 
he awoke from a heavy slumber after a de- 
bauch, and found her preparing breakfast 
for him, and singing a childish song, he 
turned to her, and with a tone almost ten- 
der, said :— 

* Millie, what makes you stay with me >’ 
* Because you are my father and I love you.’ 

‘You love me! repeated the wretched 
man; love me !’ He looked at his bloat- 
ed limbs, his soiled and ragged clothes ; 
‘love me,’ he still murmured,— Millie, 
what makes you love me? I am a poor 
drunkard: every body else despises me. 
Why don’t you?’ 

* Dear father,’ said the girl with swim- 
ming eyes, ‘ my mother taught me to love 
you, and every night she comes from hea- 
ven, and stands by my little bed, and says, 
‘Millie, don’t leave your father; Millie, 
love your father. He will get away from 
that rum fiend one of these days, and then 
how happy you will be.’ 





Natural History. 
PILOT FISH. 


There are few things more singular than 
the connection which exists between the 
shark and the pilot fish. The shark, as is 
well known, is one of the most voracious 
monsters which are found in the depths of 
the ocean. He is always hungry, and by 
no means fastidious in the selection of food. 
Nothing comes amiss to him—a young 
dolphin or a bonita, a piece of salt pork or 
a bullock’s hide; a leg of a human being 
or a red-hot shot, are all swallowed with 
equal avidity, although they may not all 
equally agree with his digestive organs. 
The shark is also an ugly looking rascal, 
with his dark grey rhinoceros hide, his 
round mouth awkwardly situated beneath 
his chin, and frightful rows of long and 
sharp teeth. The pilot fish, on the other 
hand, is one of the most beautiful speci- 
mens of the finny tribe. It is from six to 
twelve inches in length, and is a remarka- 
bly well-proportioned fish, something of a 
dandy in its appearance—wearing at all 
times a beautiful mottled dress—amiable in 
its deportment, so far as has yet been dis- 
covered, and most delicious eating. 

It is well known that sharks are fre- 
quently (not always) attended by one or 
more of these pilots. We have seen as 
many as six of different sizes, accompany- 
ing one of these sea monsters, and between 
the whole party there seemed to exist the 
most pertect understanding. Indeed, the 
connection between the shark and the pilot 
fish is precisely of the nature of the con- 
nection fabulously reported to exist be- 
tween the lion and the jackall. The pilot 
fish is literally the shark’s provider—and 
there is abundant reason to believe, that 
though sore pressed by hunger, the shark 
will never prey on his defenceless friend. 
The pilot fish seems atteftive to the wants 
of its master or protector, and is constant- 
ly on the look-out to cater to his appetite. 

We recollect that once in the tropical 
seas, a large shark was seen astern of the 
ship. An event of this kind, which tem- 
porarily dispels the monotony attendant on 
a long passage, usually proves of great in- 
terest to the whole ship’s company. There 
being no shark hook on board, a bowline 
was immediately prepared, and a large 
piece of beef attached to a piece of rope, 
thrown over the stern. The shark remain- 
ed at a respectable distance, as if suspect- 
ing mischief—but in a few minutes two 
pilot fishes left his side, and swam gently 
towards the stern of the ship. They were 
evidently attracted by the beef, which they 
passed round more than once, smelling it, 
and apparently eyeing it attentively—they : 
then returned with an increased pace to- 
wards their voracious friend, and appeared:: 
to communicate the result of their investi- 
gations. A whispering colloquy, which 
continued a short time, evidently followed, 
when the shark, probably convinced that a 
bonne bouche was awaiting him,: hesitated 
no longer, but made a dash at: the beef, 
was caught in the bowline, and notwith- 
standing his desperate struggles, was in- 











gloriously captured !— Portfolio: 
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No. 9. 
ELIOT, THE APOSTLE OF INDIANS, 








One of the most remarkable and useful per- 
sons who has lived in this country, was John 
Eliot. He was born at Nasin, Essex County, 
England, in 1604. or sixteen years before the 
Pilgrims reached Plymouth. Inthe language 
of his son, “ His first years were seasoned with 
the fear of God, the word and prayer.” His 
parents were Puritans, and educated their son 
in the same religious faith and practice. Young 
John received a public education, and like many 
other men who have become great and good, 
he engaged for a time afterwards in teaching, 
in connection with Rev. Thomas Hooker, who 
afterwards was the founder of the church in 
Hartford, Conn, It was under the influence of 
Hooker that young Eliot resolved to be a mi- 
nister, though Puritan ministers had nothing be- 
fore them at that day but fires and imprison- 
ments. 

At the age of twenty seven years, Eliot ar- 
rived at Boston, New England, whither so 
many of his countrymen were fleeing. In No- 
vember, 1632, he became pastor of the church 
in Roxbury, where he continued in the pastoral 
office until he died, or nearly sixty years. It is 
believed the church building was first located 
on the highlands of Roxbury, near the present 
Norfolk House. 

Eliot did not confine his labors to his own 
congregation. It was one of the designs of 
many of the first settlers on these shores, to 
convert the Indians to the Gospel. In a letter 
to the Governor of Plymouth, Rev. John Robin- 
son wrote from Holland, in reference to the 
aborigines, “ Oh that you had converted some 
before you killed any.” Eliot had much of this 
spirit. Having learned with great difficulty the 
barbarous language of the Jndians, he first 
preached to them at Nonantum, the present 
Newton, in 1646. After a short prayer, he in- 
structed them on the doctrines of the Gospel, 
and made a deep impression on their minds, as 
appears from the following questions that they 
put to him, he having granted them leave. One 
inquired whether Jesus Christ could understand 
prayers in the Indian language? Another ask- 
ed, how all the world became full of people, if 
they were all once drowned ? 


The preacher answered all their questions as 
well as he was able, and the next month, (No- 
vember,) gave them another sermon, that even 
more impressed them, so that several wept 
while he was preaching. An old man asked, 
with tears in his eyes if, it was not too late for 
him to repent and become a Christian. The 
following questions show that the Indians have 
more natural gifts than has been frequently 
supposed. One asks, how it came to pass that 
sea water is salt, and river water fresh ?>— 
Another inquires, why, if the water is more ex- 
tensive than the earth, it does not overflow the 
earth ? 

The Sachems and priests violently opposed 
Mr. Eliot. They threatened him with evil; but 
he did not fearthem. He continued preaching, 
trusting in the protection of the Almighty.— 
His constitution was extremely hardy, as will 
appear from his exposures. He says ina letter, 
“I have not been dry, night nor day, from the 
third day of the* week into the sixth ; but so 
travelled, and at night pull off my boots and 
wring my stockings, and on with them again, 
and so continue, But God steps in and helps.” 
Thus laboring, he was enabled to plant several 
indian Churches in various parts of Massachu- 
setts, the first of which was constituted at Na- 
tick in 1660. Another great ‘work was the 
publication of the whole Bible in the Indian 
language, which he accomplished. These Bi- 
bles are now very scarce, and we may say use- 
less, except as curiosities, as no Indian now 
speaks the same language. 

Mr. Eliot drank cold water. Of wine he said, 
“Jt isa noble, generous liquor, and we should 
be humbly thankful for it, but, as I remember, 
water was made before it.” So benevolent was 
he, that the parish‘treasurer, when he paid him 
his salary on one occasion, tied it up in the four 
ends of a handkerchief. But the good man, 
before he reached home, found a sick and suf- 
fering family, and began to untie the knots.— 


family, saying, *‘ Here, my dear, take it; I be- 
lieve the Lord designs it all for you.” 

Eliot accomplished much through his minis- 
try and his published works, and one great se- 
cret of his success was this motto, “ Prayer and 
pains through faith in Jesus Christ, will accom- 
plish any thing.” A very good motto for any 
one who would do as much good, as did the 
Indian Apostle. 

—~»>— 
NEW PUBLICATION. 


Tue Courtestesor Weppep Lire; The 
first and second Marriage, or the Courtesies of 
Wedded Life. By Mrs. Madeline Leslie. Bos- 
ton: Shepard, Clark & Co. 

“Did you hear of the engagement of Miss 
A.?” Is Miss B. to be married in church to- 
day?” “Is Mrs. C. happy in her new connec- 
tion?” “Is Mr. D. well married?” Such 
questions as these always arrest prompt atten- 
tion, and prompt action when a public wedding 
is to be celebrated ; but we fear the qualifica- 
tions for happiness in such important transac- 
tions are not sufficiently considered. The very 
interesting book above named, we think, will 
aid those who wish for permanent happiness, 
and are willing to “look before they leap.” 
The following is an extract from the Preface :— 

* The object of this volume is indicated by 
its title. Itis to exhibit ‘he courtesies of 
wedded lite.’ It treats of courtship and mar- 
riage, of the relation of husband and wife, of 
their responsibilities and privileges, and of their 
trials and rewards. [t aims to assist them in 
their reciprocal duties, and in the attainment of 
the pure and blissful ends of wedlock. It 
shows how piety enables them to bear with 
each others’ infirmities, how it smooths as- 
perities of temper, assimilates dispositions and 
tustes, conforms character to the noblest stand- 
ard, and adorns them with graces surpassing 
those of the muses.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

W. Duxbury, Mass., March, 1856. 
N. Willis, Esq.—Dear Sir.—Enclosed please 
find $3, for your “Youth’s Companion,” from 
B. R. Standish, West Duxbury, it being the 
subscription for the past two years—and for 
present year, 1856. He wishes me to say to 
you, that your little paper is a éreasure to him, 
and truly a Companion, and he hopes he may 
not soon be deprived of its cheering influence, 
for his parents anxiously await, with himself, its 
coming from week to week, and by his request 

I write. Yours,&c., B. R.Sranvisa, P. M. 


Griggsville, Ill., March 13, 1856. 
Mr. Willis._“Dear Sir.—I am happy to in- 
form you that I have obtained five new subscri- 
bers for the Youth's Companion for the coming 
year. Enclosed please find five dollars for 
which will you please send six copies of the 
Youth’s Companion. AssBie R. Reynoups. 


Dummnerston, Vt., March 23, 1856. 

I will endeavor, as your agent, to tind other 
subscribers. 1 should like to have all the chil- 
dren of my parish take the Youth's Companion. 
I hardly know of a “ companion” more safe and 
worthy of their confidence. B. F. Foster. 





 Dariety. 


LITTLE ISAAC NEWTON. 


He had not been long at school before he 
exhibited a taste for mechanical inventions. 
With the aid of little saws, hammers, hatchets, 
and tools of all sorts, he was constantly occu- 
pied during his play-hours in the construction 
of models of known machines and amusing 
contrivances. ‘The most important pieces of 
mechanism which he thus constructed, were a 
windmill, a water clock, and a carriage to be 
moved by the person who sat in it. When a 
windmill was in the course of being erected 
near Grantham, on the way to Gunnerby, Sir 
Isaac frequently watchéd the operations of the 
workmen, and acquired such a thorough knowl- 
edge of the mechanism, that he completed a 
working model of it, which (Dr. Stukely says) 
was “as clean and curious a piece of work- 
manship as the original.” This model was fre- 
quently placed upon the top of the house in 
which he lived at Grantham, and was put in 
motion by the action of the wind upon its sails. 
In calm weather, however, another mechanical 
agent was required; and for this purpose a 
mouse was re in requisition, which went by 
the name of the miller. The mouse was sup- 
posed to act upon something like a treadwheel 
when attempting to reach some corn placed 
above it; or, it was placed within a wheel, and, 
by pulling a string tied to its tail, it went for- 
ward, “by way of” resistance,” and thus turned 
the mill.—[Sir David Brewster. 


—_—@—— 


“YOU HAVEN'T BLESSED IT.” 


Thirty years ago, a little boy, the son of pi- 
ous parents, was invited to spend a few days 
at the house ofa friendly’ family. When din- 
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snaded to touch a morsel of food. Again and | 
again did they urge him to eat, and as often | 
did he look wishfully at the contents of the ta- 
ble, but resolutely declined. gAt leng h the 
lady kindly inquired if there was any reason 
why he did not eat his dinner. Burstin: into 
tears, and sobbing so that he could s-arely 
speak, he exclaimed, “You have'nt blesse | it.” 
That family ever after asked the blessing of 
God on their food, and that little boy is now a 
Baptist missionary ia Jamaica.—[South. Pres- 
byterian. 


——— 
“MR. PLEASE G( VERNS.” 


Two boys conversed together of passing 
events and matters of polity affecting them- 
selves as only boys can. They spoke of the:r 
respective schools, and their differing rules and 
forms of discipline. At length they transferred 
their investigations to the domestic horizon, 
and the follqwing interlocutory ensued ; “ Who 
governs at your house?” “ Why, father, to 
be sure. Don’t yours?” “No. Mr. Please 
governs us?” “Mr. Please! Who’s he?” 
** Well, you must know, in the first place, that 
at my house the kitchen folks are the masters 
over the ’tother room folks. So, when [ go in- 
to the kitchen and say. ‘I want this, ‘Give me 
that,’ it is always,‘Get away.’ ‘We havn’t 
got none.’ But then I put on a pleasant face, 
and say, ‘please’ in a loving manner, and out 
comes some nice thing from the old cook, and 
very likely the house-maid gives me a pocket- 
ful of sugar. So you see how Mr. Please 
rules!” 

“O, yes; as the emperor’s child said he 
ruled Rome—because he ruled his mother, 
and his mother ruled his father, and his father 
ruled the empire.”—| Sayings of Little Ones. 


THE DEAD ALIVE. 

A Christian once, in doubt and discourage- 
ment, considered the darkness that overspread 
her sou) to be the frown of the Almighty. 
She stumbled over mole-hills when she should 
have been removing mountains. To an old 
minister who was trying to comfort her, with 
impassioned emphasis she said, “O, I’m dead! 
dead! twice dead, and plucked up by the 
roots!” After a pause, he replied, “ Well, 
sitting in my study the other day, | heard a 
sudden scream—‘ John’s in the well! John’s 
fell into the well!’ Before I could reach the 
spot, | heard the sob and mournful cry, ‘ John’s 
dead—poor little Johnny’s dead.’ Bending 
over the curb, I called out, ‘John, are you 
dead?’ ‘Yes, grandfather,’ replied John, ‘I'm 
dead.’ I was glad to hear it from his own 
mouth.” 


a 
ARTLESS SIMPLICITY. 

One of the sweetest incidents which we have 
noticed for many a day—and one which shows 
the effect of early training assisted by a pure 
and undefiled imagination—has just fallen 
under our observation. It is thus related: A 
lady visited New York city and saw on the 
sidewalk a ragged, cold, and hungry little girl, 
gazing wistfully at some of the cakes in a 
shop window. She stopped, and taking the 
little one by the hand, led her into the store. 
Though she was aware that bread might be 
better for the cold child than cake, yet desiring 
to gratify the shivering and forlorn one, she 
bought and gave her the cake she wanted. 
She then took her to another place, where she 
procured her a shaw] and other articles of com- 
fort. The grateful little creature looked the 
benevolent lady up full in the face, and with 
artless simplicity, said,‘* Are you God’s wife ?” 
Did the most eloquent speaker ever employ 
words to better advantage ? 

<> 


A Bear Story.—Mr. Moses Goodenow, of 
Gorham, N. H., while out hunting deer a week 
or two since, was attacked by a bear. Find- 
ing that he had no chance to retreat, he thrust 
his hand into Bruin’s mouth, and siezed his 
tongue, to which he clung until he could get 
out his knife, with which he succeeded in cut- 
ting his four-legged enemy's throat. But in 
the mean time his hand was considerably 
“chawed up.” The b&ar weighed about two 
hundred pounds.—[ Portland Argus, 20th ult. 


a 
Goine 1T Brinp.—In clearing up one of the 


discovered a cat so crowded into a boot, that it 
was with difficulty that she could be extrica- 
ted. Having got her out, the next question in 
order was “ How did she get in?” This was 
leading to a long-winded dispute, when one of 
the bystanders took up the boot, and gave it a 
shake, and tossed a half grown rat upon the 
floor. The discovery of the rat solved the rid- 
dle. ‘The rat to escape the cat rushed into the 
boot; the ¢at to secure a game dinner rushed 
after him, and with such force that she could 
not back out again. Learn wisdom from pus- 
sy and never “go it blind,” even in a good 
cause.—[lbany Knickerbocker, 21st. March. 
‘ —_——_ 

Tue Saintep Deav.—There are our treas- 
ures, changeless and shining treasures. Let 
us look hopefully. Not lost, but gone before. 
Lost only like stars of the morning, that have 
faded into the light of a brightertheaven. Lost 
to the earth, but not to us. 





Poetry. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


I do not know who composed the following 
but they breathe of affection, sweet as the fra- 
grance from the wind shaken lily-bells ; and 
touch a chord in my own heart. M. p. F. B. 


WRITE OFTEN. 
Write to me very often, 
Write to me very soon; 
Letters to me are dearer 
Than loveliest flowers in June; 
They are affections’ touches 
Lighting of friendship’s lamp— 
Flitting round the hearth-strings, 
Like fire-flies in the damp. 


Write to me very often, 
Write in the joyous morn, 
Or at the close of evening, 
When all the day is gone. 
Then while the stars are beaming 
Bright on the azure sky, 
When through the fading forest 
Cold the wild winds sigh, 
Draw up thy little table 
Close to the fire, and write. 
Write to me soon in the morning, 
Or write to me late at night. 


Write to me very often; 
Letters are links that bind 
Truihful hearts to each other, 
Fettering mind to mind, 
Giving to kindly spirits 
Lasting and true delight. 
lf ye would strengthen friendship 
Never forget to write. 
| Ohio State Journal 
—<f 
ORIGINAL. 


FLOWERS. 








“God might have made the earth bring forth 


Enough for great and small, 


The oak tree and the cedar tree, 


Without a flower at all. 


He might have made enough, enough 


For every want of ours ; 


For luxury, medicine, and toil, 


And yet have made no flowers. 


Then wherefore, wherefore were they made, 


And dyed with rainbow light, 


All fashioned with supremest grace, 


Upspringing day and night? 


Springing in vallies green and low, 


And on the mountains high, 


And inthe silent wilderness, 


Where no one passes by! 


Our outward life requires them not, 


Then wherefore had they birth ? 


To minister delight to man, 


To beautify the earth. 


To comfort man—to whisper hope 


W hene’er his faith is dim ; 


For who so careth for the flowers 


Will care much more for him!” 
—\—_9o—_— 


THE PEASANT GIRL. 


BY 8S. P. HERRON. 


I love a little peasant girl ; 


You ask—* Can peasant girl be fair, 


Without the charm of artful curl, 


And gay attire, and toilet care ?” 


Long as the stately pine will grow, 


Neglected on the rocky hill ; 


Long as the graceful elm below, 


Will spring without a planter’s skill ; 


As long as nature decks the flowers, 


And gilds the rose when it is born, 


And paints the bow of evening showers, 


And shades the crimson ray of morn, 


‘So long shall beauty dwell in shade, 


So long shall pleasure seek the grove, 


So long shall nature scorn your aid, 


And crown the peasant girl with love. 


No power can give, if she deny, 


Her pencilled sweetness to the face ; 


No art can kindle in the eye 


Her calm serene Hesperian rays. 


That hand whose sacred fingers shed 


O’er tields the white of spotless snow ; 


And o’er the mountain’s pastur’d head 


That bids eternal verdure grow; ° 


She can, my peasant girl, return, 


Who made her boundless works to please, 


And ope her never-fading urn, 


And paint thee beautiful as these. 
SS 


THREE PAIRS AND ONE. 


Thou hast two ears and only one mouth, 


Yet the two to the one are well fitted; 


For thou must hear many things, yet thou m 


Tell all, like the poor shallow-witted. [0% 


Thou hast two eyes and only one mouth, 


Yet the two in the one have no lacking, 


For thou must see many things, yet thou 2 


not 
Of all that thou seest be clacking. 


Thou hast two hands to only one mouth, 
Yet ’tis right if this duly thou heedest; 
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